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of Nero. 15 The intimate knowledge which the falsarius betrays not only 
of Paul's letter, but of Paul's mind, makes one dare to hazard the con- 
jecture that the falsarius was Paul himself. 

J. E. Frame. 
Union Theological Seminary. 



GOSPEL CRITICISM AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 

Two important works on gospel criticism appear almost simultaneously 
— V. H. Stanton's The Gospels as Historical Documents, 1 and J. Drum- 
mond's The Character and Authorship 0} the Fourth Gospel. 1 The fact 
that thus far only Vol. I of Stanton's work, covering the early use of the 
gospels, has appeared, while Drummond's, although purporting to consider 
both external and internal evidence, devotes a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of space to the early traces of the use of the fourth gospel, makes the 
two cover to a considerable extent common ground. Stanton, in fact, is 
able to utilize no small part of Drummond's work from the fact that the two 
chapters on "Justin" and "Basilides," which together occupy nearly one- 
quarter of the whole, were published, the former in the Theological Review 
for October, 1875, ana April and July, 1877, the latter in the Journal 0} 
Biblical Literature for 1892. Stanton's two chapters on "Justin" and 
"The Asiatic Tradition in Regard to the Apostle John" occupy, however, 
almost exactly one-half his entire volume, so that it is easy to see where the 
focal point of critical discussion lies. 

In respect to scholarship and scientific temper it would be almost an 
impertinence regarding either name to offer words of praise. One can 
only wish that the same high level might be maintained in all future discus- 
sion, and especially that partisans and dogmatists might emulate the open- 
mindedness of Principal Drummond, who in coming to his conservative 
conclusions regarding the authenticity of John runs counter to the conviction 
of both his most revered teachers, James Martineau and J. J. Tayler, while 
certainly not conciliating the leading thinkers of the Unitarian denomination, 
though the parallel with our own Ezra Abbott is very close. For these most 
important qualities of both books we have a general verdict of praise, as 
well as for their external aspect, so greatly superior to the crowded, con- 
is The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, 1901, p. 273, 11. 24 ff. 

1 The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I: The Early Use of the Gospels. 
By V. H. Stanton. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. ix+288 pages. 

3 An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
Drummond. Oxford: Published for the Hibbert Trustees. New York: Imported 
by Scribner, 1904. xvi+528 pages. 
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fused pages of the typical German treatise. If, then, we confine ourselves 
to points of dissent, it will not be deemed detraction. 

It will be already apparent that in Stanton's work the reader must 
expect a treatment of those evidences of the use of our four gospels by the 
apostolic and post-apostolic fathers which in "Introductions" are classed 
as "external evidence." Here, however, the discussion is more detailed, and 
follows the historical order. The advance made over previous discussions 
could not well be in the way of adducing new data, but in larger treatment 
and the application, if possible, of a more discriminating and impartial 
critical judgment. It is certainly a convenience to have the parallels so 
fully adduced, and in most instances we think the reader's judgment will 
coincide with the author's. We must already take our first exception, 
however, on p. 43, where Hermas's parable of the Vineyard is appealed 
to as employing "a characteristic Johannine thought and expression" in the 
phrase "rejoiced with the Servant at the witness which the Master wit- 
nessed to him." Stanton himself would admit that the dubious resem- 
blances adduced on p. 46 are quite insufficient to prove acquaintance with 
our fourth gospel, whereas "the Epistle of St. James and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews" are adduced as particularly in evidence. But the reviewer 
has showed 3 that the phrase as here used is characteristic of just the Roman- 
Palestinian group, Hebrews, James, First Clement, Hermas (cf. Heb. 
11 : 2, 4, 5, 39; 1 Clem., 17 : 1, 3, 5), and therefore cannot be cited as evidence 
for use of the fourth gospel. Since in the final summing up (p. 275) this 
alleged evidence from Hermas is used in support of the statement that all 
four of the gospels "seem to have been in use in the Church of Rome some 
thirty years earlier" than elsewhere, the importance of this correction will 
be apparent. 

The habitual moderation and good sense of Stanton are well shown in 
his discussion of the all-important evidence of Papias. His method requires 
him to introduce first (pp. 52-57) what relates to Mark and Matthew, 
afterward (pp. 166-71) what relates to John. As regards Mark, it is 
probably in one sense true to say that "there is no valid ground for doubt- 
ing that the reference in the fragment about a writing by Mark is to our St. 
Mark." But the sentence is ambiguous. Whose reference ? That of Papias, 
or that of John the Elder ? The former would be generally conceded. The 
latter is disputed, and on very cogent, though to the reviewer not yet con- 
vincing, grounds. The verdict of criticism against indentification of the 
Matthean owra&s tw KvpiaK&v \6y<ov (or XoyiW) with our Matthew 

3 " The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, and Clement of Rome," The 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, No. 1 (1900), pp. 19 f. 
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is frankly accepted, with an exhibition of the determining reasons 
remarkable for its simple conciseness. But here also there is the same lack 
of discrimination between the tradition as Papias found it (where it con- 
cerned itself with a compilation of oracles of the Lord in Hebrew) and 
as he gave it (doubtless referring to our Matthew regarded as one of the 
"translations "). The distinction is observed regarding the word ypnyveme, 
but the statement (p. 55), "Plainly this cannot refer to written transla- 
tions," requires some qualification. If, as Holsten showed, 4 the import 
of the "traditions of the Elder" regarding the two gospels is harmonistic, 
the purpose of "the Elder" will not have been to give historico-critical 
information, but to account for variation in the reported story of Jesus. 
This has a decided bearing on the question what is referred to; especially 
as we have not rjpfi.rjv€ve=" would, or was wont to, translate," but ijp/ojj/ewe 
="made a translation," and the question of the relation of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews to canonical Matthew may well have been cur- 
rent among the hearers of the "Elder." 

The treatment of Justin Martyr, with special regard to the question of 
his use of the fourth gospel (pp. 81-93), ^ as th e advantage of employing 
the work of Drummond as first published. The question is properly 
limited to "the extent of his use of it " rather than the fact. The echoes of 
"Johannine" phraseology are so generally admitted today that the real 
subject of debate is whether their admittedly great relative infrequency, the 
complete absence of any appeal to the fourth gospel as the work of John, 
or as in any sense authoritative, although Revelation is so appealed to, and 
the independence, if not disagreement, of Justin's Logos doctrine from the 
Johannine, do not require us to hold that he employed it only in some such 
way as those other subordinate gospel sources which have left similar traces 
in his writings. 

Of the alleged echoes only the two generally admitted (John 3:3-5 in 
Apol., I, bri, and the Scripture, Isa. 40:3, given as an utterance of the 
Baptist) carry any degree of conviction, and curiously we look in vain in 
Stanton for any reference to the second of these. Per contra, it is not a 
fair statement of the case to cite the type of " the Brazen Serpent" in Dial., 
xci, as a parallel to John 3:14-17 without acknowledgment of the fact 
that Justin employs, if not the Epistle of Barnabas itself, at least its ' ' types ; ' ' 
and that the type in question is no monopoly of either Justin, Pseudo- 
Barnabas, or the fourth gospel, but in Barnabas, if not in early Christian 
apologetic generally, including the fourth gospel, is simply an adaptation 
of Wisdom, 16:5-12. The conclusion is (p. 90): "The fact, then, that 

4 Drei wspriingliche noch ungeschriebene Evangelien, opening sentence. 
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Justin makes more limited use of St. John than of the synoptics, or rather 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, does not warrant the inference that it seemed 
to him to stand on a lower level." One can hardly regard the argument 
as likely to carry conviction except to those already convinced. 

There is more originality in the effort to prove that Justin's coincidences 
with the Gospel of Peter are due to employment, not of this, but of a common 
source which probably contained the "Acts of Pilate" referred to in Apol., 
I, xlviii, and may also be reflected in the Gospel of Nicodemus. The 
tracing up of the sources of this apocryphal material belongs among the 
best elements of the book. 

The latter half of the volume (pp. 162-277) is principally occupied with 
the Johannine tradition in its development from Papias to Irenaeus, con- 
sidering: (1) the silence of the sub-apostolic age regarding the residence of 
John at Ephesus; (2) the evidence of Papias; (3) John the Elder; (4) the 
contrast of gospel and Apocalypse; (5) Quartodecimanism; (6) the Alogi; 
(7) Irenaeus and Polycrates on the elders in Asia. 

It is admitted (p. 166) that the silence as to John in Asia cannot well be 
accidental, but the general bearing of the whole discussion is relied upon to 
outweigh it. Harnack's argument from the silence of other excerptors 
against the alleged Papias fragment (probably from Philip Sidetes) is justly 
held to be of great weight against a martyrdom of John in Palestine; but 
the argument lacks an explanation of Mark 10:39. Papias's grouping of 
"John and Matthew" is still alleged as evidence for use of the fourth gospel, 
in disregard of the fact that we have evidence that Papias used Revelation 
as the work of the apostle, and none whatever that he used the gospel. 
"John the Elder" we are glad to see not only clearly recognized in his 
distinct personality, but even that "it is not by any means clear that he 
resided in Asia." Only what ground is there (apart from the demonstrably 
exaggerated and incorrect understanding of Irenaeus) for thinking that any 
of the rest of the group of "apostles and elders" with which this elder John 
is connected, Aristo (of Pella?), Andrew, Peter, Philip (the apostle), and 
Thomas, James, John, and Matthew, resided in Asia ? Admittedly none 
"in the sub-apostolic age." Yet, aside from the admission without com- 
ment of the designation fwJBtfrrp tov Kvpiov, as if not even the "chrono- 
logical difficulty" admitted by Lightfoot were felt, the treatment of "John 
the Elder" is highly judicious, and conservative in the best sense. 

Similar good sense and careful scholarship characterize the full and 
interesting discussion of Quartodecimanism (pp. 173-97), where again 
Drummond had preceded. The two discussions form the high-water mark 
of English treatment of this intricate but important subject. Stanton 
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indorses the conclusion of Schurer that Quartodecimans celebrated, not 
the institution of the sacrament, not even the death of Jesus by itself, but 
"the Christian Passover" — a New Testament counterpart to the Mosaic 
annual Feast of the Redemption. The various types and practices of Quar- 
todecimans earlier and later, in Palestine, Egypt, and Asia Minor, form an 
intricate problem, the solution of which may throw light upon the origin 
of the fourth gospel, which is not unconnected with the practice; but this 
preliminary conclusion is admitted to be a neutral one, so far as the Johan- 
nine controversy is now concerned. 

The general conclusion is a vindication of Irenaeus, the champion of 
tradition; not, indeed, without concessions to the critics, and not without 
rebuke of the special pleading of Zahn. The anti-Marcionite elder of Book 
IV is rightly distinguished from those of Book II and Book V, whom 
Irenaeus knew only through the references of Papias. But the reader 
neither anticipates nor finds an adequate criticism of Irenaeus's exegesis. 
Stanton's vindication of Irenaeus's real knowledge of Polycarp, as claiming 
to have celebrated the Passover with John and other apostles, and as relating 
sayings and mighty works of the Lord as he (Polycarp) had heard them 
from apostolic lips, might be admitted without detriment to the critical 
position. The weak point of the whole case for Irenaeus, and the tradition 
for which he stands, is his undeniable misunderstanding and misdating of 
Papias, which Eusebius exposed. With this Stanton struggles in vain. 

Nor can it be said that Drummond's more voluminous treatment reaches 
a more satisfying result. The external evidence, treated with the greatest 
fulness, has apparently determined the author's position, and leads to a 
conclusion which for its effect upon those who look to Drummond as their 
champion must recall the fable of the judge and the oyster. The authen- 
ticity is rescued at the expense of the historicity! 

Book I deals with the internal evidence. It gives first a brief compari- 
son with the synoptics, which shows the different view of the duration and 
scene of the ministry, and of the particular events related, the remarkable 
omissions and notable additions, the different style and substance of the 
teaching, and different representation of Christ's person. Acquaintance 
with the synoptic cycle of tradition is demonstrated; literary use of any one 
of the three is left doubtful. The special note on the speeches shows that 
the difference of the Johannine from the synoptic is not a matter of word- 
counting or measurement of sentences, but more fundamental. The dis- 
courses of the fourth gospel have a different purpose; not ethical, but 
"spiritual and doctrinal." Their central subject is the significance of 
Christ's person, the incarnation and atonement. 
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The purpose, accordingly, is found to be not purely biographical, nor a 
supplement to the synoptics; not anti-Gnostic, but theological in the sense 
of interpreting fundamental Christian doctrine for the edification of believers. 
It is "written from inward experience." But let us add: "against a 
background of misinterpretation rebuked in the epistle." 

The question, How far is the gospel historical ? is introduced by a signifi- 
cant comparison to Machiavelli's History of Florence, and reference to 
Deutsch's description of the unparalleled license of the haggadic method 
of teaching in the matter of substituting edifying fiction for history. The 
words of Deutsch are quoted: 

The persons of the Bible .... became, apart from their presupposed his- 
torical reality, a symbol and an allegory. And what the narrative had omitted 
the Haggadah supplied in many variations. It filled up these gaps, as a prophet 
looking into the past might do; it explained the motives; it enlarged the story. 

No opponent of Drummond's idea of the authorship will deny that his 
illustrations are apposite; nor that he well and truly describes the different 
standards of "historical" writing current in circles affected by the philoso- 
phy of Philo, to say nothing of Thucydides or Machiavelli. If Wtinsche 
can compare the synoptics to Palestinian Haggadah, the fourth gospel cer- 
tainly illustrates Alexandrian. None will question the fairness of his appli- 
cation of these standards to the contents of the fourth gospel. The proof is 
adequate: (i) that the speeches are not verbal reports, but have the style of 
the evangelist himself, are without regard to time or place, differ from the 
synoptic, introduce Pauline universalism, and controversy with "the Jews," 
also an unhistorical self-presentation as the Messiah, and an eschatology 
adapted to the conditions of 70-100 A. D. ; (2) that the events narrated, the 
visits to Jerusalem, the account of the Last Supper, the picture of John the 
Baptist, the cleansing of the temple, and the raising of Lazarus, must "be 
accepted more in the spirit than in the letter." "We seem to wander amid 
majestic thoughts and expositions, but hardly to come into contact with 
a living man." The difference between Drummond and his critical oppo- 
nents will not be in his estimate of the internal evidence, so strongly 
opposed to the idea of historicity. They will differ from him on the ques- 
tion whether the external evidence is so strong as to require us to believe 
that such a companion of Jesus and witness of the cross as the Galilean 
fisherman, John the son of Zebedee, is supposed to be, could prefer to offer 
to the Christian church as his farewell gift such a " Machiavellian " fiction, 
in preference to his plain remembrance of the teaching and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

It is not needful to rediscuss the mass of second-century evidence 
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employed to buttress the interpretation put by Irenaeus, the archchampion 
of tradition, on the Exegeses of Papias. Principal Drummond himself 
admits that Eusebius's correction of Irenaeus's misunderstanding was in 
substance justified, and if "on a review of the whole argument" he "pro- 
nounces the attack on the traditional belief a failure" (p. 235), the failure 
must be due to the mistakes of its supporters rather than the merits of their 
case. 

If space permitted, it would be desirable to indicate that the alternative 
to Principal Drummond's conclusion of a "Machiavellian," or at least 
haggadistic, apostle is not some one individual, combining the qualities of 
a Paul and a Philo, but a stream of tradition of the Pauline "spiritual" 
type, developing along the Alexandrine haggadistic lines so well described 
by Drummond. The fourth gospel has an individuality, and a unity 
which can hardly be exaggerated by comparison with Mark or Luke. But 
the very fact that it comes to us with an appendix admittedly attached by a 
later hand proves that it is not aus einem Guss. Let it be the task of true 
criticism not to minimize the vestiges of its history still traceable in discrep- 
ancies and incongruities of the text, but by means of them to trace what 
we may of the history of this " Gospel of Paul." 

Wernle's Anjange unserer Religion, Vol. I, has been translated for the 
"Theological Translation Library" under the title Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 5 Vol. II, Die Ausbildung der Kirche, has not yet appeared The 
selection was eminently fitting, and the translation is more nearly adequate 
than could have been anticipated, considering how terse, epigrammatic, and 
idiomatic is the original. We note only occasional infelicities, as on p. 98: 
"The whole of the 'redemption' was naturally of a transitory character." 
One needs the German "Diese ganze 'Erlosung' war ihrer Natur nach 
von voriibergehender Wirkung" to get the sense: This whole phase of 
Jesus' redemptive activity (viz., the miraculous healings) had from the 
nature of the case no more than a temporary effect. 

A curious slip is the introduction on p. 130 of five lines from Luther's 
"Ein' feste Burg" as "an early Christian hymn." 6 

Wernle is of those whom Matthew Arnold designated critics of vigor 

s The Beginnings 0} Christianity. By Paul Wernle; translated by G. A. 
Bienemann. Vol. I: The Rise of the Religion. New York: Putnam; London: 
Williams &° Norgate, 1903. xvi+389 pages. 

6 The German has "In den Kreisen der Glaubigen erklang das Lied: 
'Nehmen sie una den Leib, 
Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, 
Lass f ahren dahin ! 
Sie haben's kein Gewinn, 
Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben.' " 
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and rigor. Proof of the strictness of his method was given in his admirably 
condensed and scientific Das synoptische Problem, iooi. The present 
work is the fruit of lectures on New Testament theology delivered in the 
University of Basel in 1900, designed "to present a clear idea of the real 
meaning of the gospel, and to trace the great changes it underwent up to 
the rise of Catholicism." The author is vigorous and rigorous simply 
because he has the full courage of his convictions. Believing the divine 
revelation to reside in the facts, not the mere report of the facts, save in so 
far as the report itself belongs among the phenomena, he shrinks from no 
conclusion to which a scientific historical criticism appears to point. 

Thus the author's unaffected loyalty to Jesus does not prevent him from 
criticising Jesus' acceptance of the messianic title and dignity as a disastrous 
compromise with nationalistic Judaism entailing a whole sequence of later 
misunderstanding and debasement of the truth. "There was no harmony 
between Jesus and the messianic idea. He accepted the idea under com- 
pulsion, because it was the outer form for that which was final and highest. 
He labored with it, broke it up, recast it; yet a portion of the deception 
which it contained was transmitted to him" (p. 52). There is not only 
boldness,' but true and sympathetic insight, in the saying (p. 101): 
"Christianity is in its essence a layman's religion, for its prophet was 
Jesus, a layman." The movement of the Baptist continued by Jesus 
presents, indeed, a striking analogy to that of Amos, the herdman of 
Tekoa — a revolt from religious professionalism back to the first principles 
of the normal religious consciousness. But the statement becomes para- 
doxical when the author makes the most essential features of the real 
redemption to be "redemption from the theologians and from the church." 
Only that both have found their way back to a greater dominance than ever. 

In view of this free treatment of all for which the church has demanded 
exemption from criticism, the reader feels a certain surprise at the abrupt 
capitulation which seems to be, one might say, volunteered on p. 39, in 
discussing the self-consciousness of Jesus with relation to his call. We 
expect Wernle to present this self-consciousness of Jesus as purely and per- 
fectly normal, its uniqueness arising from that very fact. We expect an 
acknowledgment of its transcendent mystery, but as something it holds in 
common with our own, not requiring to be made superhuman or abnormal 
in order to be divine. We do not expect him to follow the time-worn plan 
of enumerating a series of passages in which something superhuman can 
be held to be implied, and then abruptly conclude: 

It is clear that a self-consciousness that is more than merely human speaks 
from these words. And this is the mystery of the origin of Christianity. What 
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we need to do above all is to accept it as a fact — a fact which demands a patient 
and reverent hearing. 

It certainly is not our duty to accept so tremendous a conclusion without 
adequate evidence. And the array of proof is slender enough — a half- 
dozen passages from the synoptists, in all of which the implication of a more 
than human self-consciousness is at least disputable, into some of which 
it is imported by sheer mistranslation. Thus on p. 38 we are told that 
Jesus says: "Here is one greater than Jonah, greater than Solomon, the 
least of whose disciples is greater than John the Baptist." And yet the 
original makes it perfectly clear by the use of the neuter (irAefov="a 
greater matter") that Jesus did not thus tastelessly compare himself with 
Jonah and Solomon, but God's message to this generation of which John 
and he had been the bearers. More had been done for these who said of 
the Baptist, "He hath a devil," and of Jesus, "a gluttonous man," than for 
the Ninevites who yielded to Jonah's words of doom, or the Queen of the 
South who was won by the sweet reasonableness of the wisdom of Solomon. 
"Therefore these shall rise up in the judgment with this generation and 
condemn it." Only sheer mistranslation can find here a claim of Jesus 
to be "greater than Jonah or Solomon;" and there is scarcely better 
reason for the substitution of "least of my disciples" for "least in the 
kingdom of heaven." 

But neither do the other citations carry conviction. What more need 
be implied by Jesus' assurance of forgiveness of sins to those who have 
manifested penitence and faith, than the sense of a unique mission to gather 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel before the impending Day of Yahweh ? 
The same consciousness of a unique mission appears in the new Law, 
wherein Jesus opposes out of a moral consciousness like that of Amos the 
external nomism of "the scribes and Pharisees." But the authority of one 
who speaks out of the conviction of a special call and message, even if that 
call be in the nature of the case unique, does not imply a "more than 
merely human self-consciousness," save as this is true of every prophet. 
Aside from the invitation of Matt. 11 : 28-30, which there is reason to regard 
as a "Wisdom" utterance wrongly attributed to Jesus (cf. Luke 11:49-51 
=Matt. 23:34-39), the nearest approach to the expression of a more than 
merely human self-consciousness discoverable in the synoptic gospels is 
the justly famous logion of Matt. 11:27 =Luke 10:22. But, as the context 
shows, this simply contrasts the traditional lore of the scribes with the knowl- 
edge of God which Jesus derives directly from his Father in heaven. So 
far is this from being a "superhuman consciousness" that it is expressly 
set forth as a wisdom from above, given to those that ask, freely and without 
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upbraiding — a wisdom hidden from the wise and prudent, but vouchsafed 
to "babes" in common with himself. Here we have, indeed, the revelation 
of a consciousness of sonship which means more than mere messianism. 
Jesus has, indeed, a personal sense of "sonship" which is broader and 
deeper than the ideal of the scribes; for theirs rested on Exod. 4:22, and 
ignored that of our common humanity. In revolt against scribal arrogance 
and exclusiveness he speaks in the name of the "little ones" when declaring 
that the sense which belongs to "sonship" is revealed by the Father just 
as knowledge of the Father is not given to the wise and prudent, but to him 
who by imbibing the Father's spirit has become one of his "children," 
better qualified than by all the wisdom of the scribes " to reveal him." 

In the very fact that Jesus here falls back upon the capacity of normal, 
unsullied human nature, the "babes," the "pure in heart that see God," 
he evinces a higher than the messianistic idea of sonship, and shows him- 
self a Son of man transcendent over the bounds of mere nationalism. 

We have no room for even a word on Wernle's analysis of Paulinism, 
though more than half the volume is devoted to this division of the subject 
alone. In fact, the three brief chapters devoted to the Apocalypse produce 
something of a sense of disproportion without the second volume on The 
Development 0} (he Church, which discusses successively (1) "The Origin of 
Ecclesiastical Organization;" (2) "Growth of Ecclesiastical Theology;" 
(3) "Piety in the Post-Apostolic Age." 

Wernle himself provides a summary of his work in a paragraph of 
"Concluding Reflections," which we would gladly transcribe entire: 

Christianity is the result of the labors of men. John is the forerunner as 
prophet. Jesus comes next with a consciousness more than human as Son of God. 
The apostles transmit his message. Prophets and teachers join their fellowship. 
Paul — stamped as it were out of the ground (sic) — brings about the great transition 
from the Jews to the Greeks under the sense of a divine calling. Finally, on the 
outbreak of the struggle with Rome, the Christian prophet writes his wild book as 

the word of God All have one and the same message — it is eschatology 

cransformed into a practical demand There is no thought of any new great 

world-organization. Hence the minimum of ecclesiastical forms. 

And if, after all, there is even in this present world something new and that 
endureth — then it is the life of the disciples of Jesus. Their church is but miser- 
able to look at; their theology — setting aside St. Paul's alone — is a wretched 
jumble of Jewish words and conceptions and Christian insertions and additions, 
but the new life in these communities is of surpassing greatness: to be a disciple 
of Jesus means to be a redeemed man. 

B. W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School. 



